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BERLIOZ’S FAUST AT MANCHESTER. 
(From the “ Manchester Guardian.”’) 


The interest excited by the production of 
this work was evinced by the unusually 
crowded state of the hall on Thursday even- 
ing, Feb. 5. It is long since we have noticed 
such unmistakable enthusiasm as was dis- 
played during the whole evening. The rap- 
idly changing and broadly contrasted scenes 
of the Faust legend afford a singularly favor- 
able medium for the display of a genius of 
the somewhat erratic, and certainly unconven- 
tional, type of Berlioz. We might doubt his 
capacity for sustained and continued effort, 
but we need only one specimen of his work 
to discover a wonderful power of fantastic 
expression. Every subject is presented in 
its broadest lines, heightened by strongly con- 
trasted colors, and set off by lurid lights. 
And of all men that have lived, Berlioz, per- 
haps, possessed the greatest mastery over the 
orchestra as a medium for descriptive power. 
Others have written what has been called 
“ programme music” occasionally, and with a 
sort of apology for so far forgetting them- 
selves, but the whole course of this composer’s 
mind seemed to run in this direction and to 
unfit him for anything else. All his orches- 
tral music has the same character. “ Pure 
music ’”’ — music, that is, which need not nec- 
essarily be associated with any literary idea 
—he has scarcely attempted at all. His 
Harold in Italy, and the Episode in the Life 
of an Artist, not less than the Faust music, 
show how essentially his was a descriptive 
musical genius. And certainly he gave full 
play to the natural bent of his powers. Prob- 
ably no instance is on record of one who, tak- 
ing so late to the profession of music, achieved 
such a mastery over his art and so world-wide 
a fame. The orchestra in his hands developed 
capacities never before suspected. Not a 
movement that he has left but bears evi- 
dence to the truth of this, Berlioz’s highest 
claim to the notice of posterity. Here in 
England, we have been accustomed to hear 
more of Wagner and Liszt than of Berlioz, 
and we have often, probably, thought that 
original in the compositions of the two first 
named, for which they were, in truth, indebted 
to Berlioz. Mozart in this way made the 
the world forget Gluck, and, in a smaller way, 
Weber and Chopin obliterated the claims of 
John Field to consideration. But the world 
is just in the main, and sooner or later all 
who assist the progress of art obtain the rec- 
ognition which is their due. 

It will be gathered from what we have said 
above that the music to Faust is distinctly 





pictorial and descriptive. The soliloquies of 
Faust exhibit the deep, earnest longing of a 
strong human soul for capacities higher than 
life affords in a manner that must have struck 
all, while many to whom Goethe’s story is a 
household word expressed their intense de- 
light in the musical setting. Not the least 
competent person to give an opinion declared 
to us that nothing in the range of his acquain- 
tance expressed so fully the unsatisfied long- 
ings of the Faust as the opening movement 
of Part II. We might cite other similar pas- 
sages of almost equal force, but we turn to 
another phase of the composer’s genius. 
“The Peasant’s Chorus” early prepared the 
audience for what might be expected from 
Berlioz’s descriptive powers. The gay refrain 
and the rustic freedom of the theme proved 
that he could be light and playful as well as 
meditative and gloomy. And the warlike 
strains that succeed prepare us so admirably 
for the “ Rakoczy” march, that for its sake 
we feel that the composer had, as he claims, 
the right to take his hero into Hungary, 
or, indeed, wherever he pleased. The effect 
of the march was electric. An audience 
usually somewhat cold and receptive, were 
aroused to such unwonted enthusiasm that 
nothing short of an encore would pacify them. 
Following our catalogue of the descriptive 
music, we next notice the beautiful solemnity 
of the “Easter Hymn,” and the startling 
musical phrase — short, sudden and incisive 
as a lightning flash—which announces the 
presence of Mephistopheles. The whole scene 
in <Auerbach’s cellar is descriptive. The 
drunken roystering of Brander and his com- 
panions is most cleverly brought to a climax 
in the fugue which they improvise. Some of 
the stricter of the Germans, who formed so 
large a portion of the audience, objected to 
the truth of the picture. “ After all, it is but 
a Frenchman’s conception of the subject.” 
This may be perfectly correct, but it does not 
prevent the enjoyment of those who are less 
literal in their expectations or demands. 
And what could be more grotesquely humor- 
ous than the setting of the “Flea” song? 
One almost felt uncomfortable as the music 
suggested the too numerous gathering of the 
relatives of the glorified insect. But all this 
folly soon passes away, and we have a won- 
derfully conceived movement entitled “ Faust’s 
Dream,” in which the fiend and his imps pre- 
sent Margaret’s image to Faust. This is one 
of the most difficult numbers in the work, full 
of cross tempi, and needing the most perfect 
rehearsal and watchful attention of the con- 
ductor for its success. We need not do more 
than refer to the “ Ballet des Sylphes,” fur- 
ther than to say that it is more effective in 
its proper place than we had ever before 
thought it, while to the Chorus of Soldiers 
and Students, which closes Part II., our for- 
mer remarks apply. It may not have abso- 
lutely correct “local coloring,” but what 
matter? It pleases, and “local coloring ” 
sometimes offends a stranger in the locality. 
Who that has not seen the blue of the Medi- 
terranean can believe in the truth of the azure 
abominations sometimes exhibited in the pic- 
ture galleries? Part III. introduces us to 





the dwelling of Margaret, and, up to a certain 
point, fully sustains the interest of the work. 
The simple girl’s song, “The lay of the good 
old King of Thule,” is a most original setting 
of a favorite theme. The viola obligato, played 
by Mr. Otto Bernhardt, has a wonderfully 
original effect, as its tones take up the subject 
of the melody in response, as it were, to the 
voice. No more striking number can be 
found than that which follows, in which Me- 
phistopheles calls around the spirits that at- 
tend his bidding to assist him in his assault 
on the souls of his victims. The Spirits of 
Fire and Evil, Will-o’-the-Wisp and Gnome, 
assemble and dance to sensuous strains around 
the dwelling where the lovers meet. The 
Fiend himself sings a serenade so mocking 
and devilish in its repudiation of all ordinary 
rhythm, but withal so attractive, that its theme 
is one that lingers longer, perhaps, than any 
other heard during the evening. The actual 
meeting of the lovers is, perhaps, the weakest 
scene in Faust, but the trio and chorus at the 
close of Part III- is worthy of comparison 
with any other portion of the work. The 
whole of Part IV. is marvellous. It is utterly 
impossible for us, within our limits, to attempt 
to do justice to the dramatic intensity of the 
“Ride to the Abyss.” Its horror is unpar- 
alleled in the range of musical expression, 
culminating in a crash so awful that the pre- 
cipitation into the gulf becomes visible to the 
mental eye; while the demoniac welcome 
Mephistopheles and his victim receive is a fit- 
ting conclusion to such a.scene. The pure 
beauty of the melody of Margaret’s “ Apoth- 
eosis ” comes like sunshine and the sweetness 
of the “upper air” after the lurid blackness 
of such a pandemonium. 

The work was magnificently given. Im- 
mense pains had been taken with its rehearsal, 
which were amply justified by the result. One 
word as to the English translation, which was 
admirable, and which, we believe, we are vio- 
lating no confidence in saying, is the work of 
one of Mr. Hallé’s daughters. The principal 
singers were Miss Mary Davies, Mr. Lloyd, 
Mr. Henschel, and Mr. Hilton. 


—— 
MENDELSSOHN’S MANY PURSUITS. 


[Mr. Gzorce Grove, in his Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians (No. IX. just published), has prepared 
a very exhaustive and altogether admirable article 
on Mendelssohn, from which we take the following 
extracts]. : 

« No musician —- unless perhaps it were Le 

nardo da Vinci, and he was only a musician 
in a limited sense —certainly no great com- 
poser, ever had so many pursuits as Mendels- 
sohn. Mozart drew, and wrote capital letters, 
Berlioz and Weber also both wrote good let- 
ters, Beethoven was a great walker and in- 
tense lover of nature, Cherubini was a bota- 
nist and a passionate card-player, but none of 
them approach Mendelssohn in the number 
and variety of his occupations. Both billiards 
and chess he played with ardor to the end of 
his life, and in both he excelled. When a 
lad he was devoted to gymnastics ; later on 
he rode much, swam more, and danced when- 
ever he had the opportunity. Cards and 
skating were almost the only diversions he 
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did not care for. But then these were diver- 
sions. There were two pursuits which almost 
deserve to rank as work — drawing and letter- 
writing. Drawing with him was more like a 
professional avocation than an amusement. 
The quantity of his sketches and drawings 
preserved is very large. They begin with the 
Swiss journey in 1822, on which he took 27 
large ones, all very carefully finished, and all 
dated, sometimes two in one day. The Scotch 
and Italian tours are both fully illustrated, 
and so they go on year by year till his last 
journey into Switzerland in 1847, of which, 
as already said, 14 large highly finished 
water-color drawings remain, besides slighter 
sketches. At first they are rude and childish, 
though with each successive set the improve- 
ment is perceptible. But even with the ear- 
liest ones there is no mistaking that the draw- 
ing was a serious business. The subjects are 
not what are called “bits,” but are usually 
large, comprehensive views, and it is impossi- 
ble to doubt that the child threw his whole 
mind into it, did his very best, and shirked 
nothing. He already felt the force of the 
motto which fronted his conductor’s chair in 
the Gewandhaus — “ Res severa est verum 
gaudium.” Every little cottage or gate is 
put in with as much care as the main features. 
Every tree has its character. Everything 
stands well on its legs, and the whole has that 
architectonic style which is so characteristic 
of his music. 

Next to his drawing should be placed his 
correspondence, and this is even more remark- 
able. During the last years of his life there 
can have been but few eminent men in Europe 
who wrote more letters than he did. Many 
even who take no interest in music are fa- 
miliar with the nature of his letters —the 
happy mixture of seriousness, fun and affec- 
tion, the life-like descriptions, the happy hits, 
the naiveté which no baldness of translation 
can extinguish, the wise counsels, the practi- 
cal views, the delight in the successes of his 
friends, the self-abnegation, the bursts of 
wrath at anything mean or nasty. We all 
remember, too, the length to which they run. 
Taking the printed volumes and comparing 
the letters with those of Scott or Arnold, they 
are on the average very considerably longer 
than either. But the published letters bear 
only a small proportion to those still in -MS. 
In fact, the abundance of material for the bi- 
ographer of Mendelssohn is quite bewilder- 
ing. That however is not-the point. The 
remarkable fact is that so many letters, of 
such length and such intrinsic excellence, 
should have been written by a man who was 
all the time engaged in an engrossing occupa- 
tion, producing great quantities of music, con- 
ducting, arranging, and otherwise occupied in 
a profession which more than any demands 
the surrender of the entire man. For these 
letters are no hurried productions, but are 
distinguished, like the drawings, for the neat- 
ness and finish which pervade them. An au- 
tograph letter of Mendelssohn’s is a work of 
art; the lines are all straight and close, 
the letters perfectly and elegantly formed, 
with a peculiar luxuriance of tails, and an il- 
legible word can hardly be found. To the 





folding and the sealing everything is perfect. 
It seems impossible that this can have been 
done quickly. It must have absorbed an 
enormous deal of time. While speaking of 
his correspondence, we may mention the neat- 
ness and order with which he registered and 
kept everything. The 44 volumes of MS. 
music, in which he did for himself what Mo- 
zart’s father so carefully did for his son, have 
been mentioned. But it is not generally 
known that he preserved all letters that he 
received, and stuck them with his own hands 
into books. 27 large thick green volumes 
exist, containing apparently all the letters and 
memorandums, business and private, which he 
received from Oct. 29, 1821, to Oct. 29, 1847, 
together with the drafts of his Oratorio books, 
and of the long official communications which, 
during his latter life, cost him so many un- 
profitable hours. He seems to have found 
time for everything. Hiller tells us how dur- 
ing a very busy season he revised and copied 
out the libretto of his oratorio for him. One 
of his dearest Leipzig friends has a complete 
copy of the whole score of “ Antigone,” in- 
cluding the whole of the words of the*melo- 
drama, written for her with his own hand; a 
perfect piece of caligraphy without spot or 
erasure! and the family archives contain 
a long minute list of the contents of all 
the cupboards in the house, filling several 
pages of foolscap, in his usual neat writing, 
and made about the year 1842. We read 
of Mr. Dickens that no matter was con- 
sidered too trivial to claim his care and atten- 
tion. He would take as much pains about 
the hanging of a picture, the choosing of fur- 
niture, the superintending of any little im- 
provement in the house, as he would about 
the more serious business of his life, thus car- 
rying out to the very letter his favorite motto 
that, “What is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well.” No words could better describe 
the side of Mendelssohn’s character to which 
we are alluding, nor could any motto more 
emphatically express the principle on which 
he acted throughout life in all his work. 

His taste and efficiency in such minor mat- 
ters are well shown in the albums which he 
made for his wife, beautiful specimens of ar- 
rangement, the most charming things in 
which are the drawings and pieces of music 
from his own hands. ‘His private account- 
books and diaries are kept with the same 
quaint neatness. If he had a word to alter 
in a letter, it was done with a grace which 
turned the blemish into a beauty. The same 
care came out in everything —in making out 
the programmes for the Gewandhaus concerts, 
where he would arrange and re-arrange the 
pieces to suit some inner idea of symmetry or 
order; or in settling his sets of songs for pub- 
lication as to the succession of keys, connec- 
tion or contrast of words, etc. In fact he had 
a passion for neatness, and a repugnance to 
anything clumsy. Possibly this may have 
been one reason why he appears so rarely to 
have sketched his music. He made it in his 
head, and had settled the minutest points 
there before he put it on paper, thus avoiding 
the litter and disorder of a sketch. Connected 
with this neatness is a certain quaintness in 











his proceedings, which perhaps strikes an Eng- 
lishman more forcibly than it would a Ger- 
man. He used the old-fashioned C clef for 
the treble voices in his scores to the last ; the 
long flourish with which he ornaments the 
double bar at the end of a piece never varied. 
A score of Haydn’s Military Symphony 
which he wrote for his wife bears the words, 
“ Possessor Cécile.” In writing to Mrs. Mo- 
scheles of: her little girls, whose singing had 
pleased him, he begs to be remembered to 
the “drei kleine Diskantisten.”” A note to 
David, sent by a child, is inscribed, “ Kinder- 
post,” and so on. Certain French words oc- 
cur over and over again, and are evidently 
favorites. Such are plaisir and trouble, @ 
propos, en gros, and others. The word hiibsch, 
answering to our “nice,” was a special favor- 
ite, and nett was one of his highest commen- 


dations. 
(To be continued), 
——_>_——- 
THE MOZART WEEK IN VIENNA. 
II. 


The joyous feelings of the audiences that wit- 
nessed the performances of. the Mozart-week nat- 
urally reacted upon the performers. These all 
did their best; and, even where the best fell 
short of what it ought to have been, the public 
manifested itself kindly disposed and indulgent, 
it appearing almost as if this were done at the 
silent request of the ever benevolent Mozart. It 
was evident that the public considered the mas- 
ter’s creations as the principal thing, and these 
covered over with their pure gold a few dark 
spots seen in the performances, especially in the 
field of the technique of song. “La musique de 
Mozart est bien difficile pour le chant,” wrote Em- 
peror Joseph on the 16 of May, 1788, to Count 
Rosenberg, as Herr Alfred von Arneth has kindly 
informed me. It is possible that the emperor’s 
criticism had reference to the difficulties of into- 
nation, modulation, and all the new demands of 
the dramatic expression so highly exalted by 
Mozart. The vocalists of that time encountered 
far fewer difficulties in colorature singing, for this 
they studied and incessantly practiced. At the 
present time the opposite rule holds good, and our 
vocalists pay less attention to real: song than to 
exalted declamation and the most glaring accents 
of passion. For this reason they doubtless agree 
with the criticism of the Emperor Joseph. The 
zeal manifested by all the members of the Hofo- 
perntheatre during this trying week, and which 
it is impossible to praise too highly, makes criti- 
cism far and sharp-sighted for everything in 
which they succeeded, and permits it to put on at 
least the appearance of blindness in regard to all 
that wherein they failed. 

The first opera performed during the Mozart 
week was Idomeneo, whose beauties its repeated 
performances caused one to see more clearly. 
The Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, which immedi- 
ately followed, called attention to many corre- 
spondences between these two works, otherwise 
not noticeable. However great may be the fun- 
damental difference in their form and expres- 
sion between Jdomeneo and the Entfiihrung, the 
latter nevertheless adheres to the manner of the 
former by means of some of its rootlets. Not 
only does the exceedingly great adornment of the 
passages in the arias of Constanz belong entirely 
to the former opera seria, but also the very char- 
acter of the themes of these arias points to it. 

The next two evenings Figaro’s Hochzeit and 
Don Juan were given amidst the greatest enthu- 
siasm. There are lovers and composers of music 
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who place these two operas side by side. But, al- 
though I admire very much the beauties of Fi- 
garo’s Hochzeit, its music, in comparison with that 
of Don Juan, appears to me to be only a glorious 
work of man beside a divine revelation. I can 
better understand the opinion which places the 
Zauberfléte and Don Juan on the same level, al- 
though it is an opinion which I do not share. 
What can be said of the music to the Zauberflite 
is that it stands in the same relation to that of 
Don Juan as Geethe’s Iphigenie stands to Faust. 
In the inconceivable wealth of its musical inven- 
tions Don Juan is not approached by any other 
even of Mozart’s works; and none of them is 
equal to it in its uninterruptedly flowing dramatic 
life, in its musical characteristics, and, above all, 
in its demoniac, spirit-compelling power. 

It is better not to begin to talk of Mozart’s Don 
Juan; for, after one begins, it is hard to stop. 
But also of its mise en scéne one does not dare to 
speak, because so much has been said of it and 
such opposite views have been taken of it in articles 
without number. The Hofoperntheater has rightly 
given it with the same scenery with which Dingel- 
stedt gave it and also the Zauber/flite in the new 
Opernhaus. Only to one wish would I here de- 
sire again to give expression: it is to leave out 
the comic rather than terrible looking red-headed 
imps which fight around Don Juan at the close. 
The decoration speaks here intelligibly enough. 
If Don Juan were engulfed or fell down dead in 
the storm of fire, whilst the chorus of the demons, 
according to da Ponte’s directions, were sung be- 
hind the scene, the tragic impression were a more 
worthy one. In such matters, however, the taste 
changes often in a wonderful manner with the 
changes of the times; and not only the people in 
the galleries, but even such exsthetic epicures as 
Ludwig Tieck formerly lauded as a “most glori- 
ous climax of the closing tableau the monstrous, 
grotesque head, whose eyes move from right to 
left, and whose moveable jaws show terrible teeth.” 
This wide open devil’s gullet, into which the imps 
throw Don Juan, has long since been laid aside as 
a childish folly. The examination of Don Juan 
by the awkward Gerichtsdiener in the first act, 
and which has again been inserted, revived a 
youthful memory and amused me very much. 
This arbitrary insertion can be excused as a rem- 
iniscence of the first performances of Don Juan 
in German, which were ornamented with such 
comical additions; but yet it were better to leave 
them out in the regular performances. 

The happy disposition which animated all, 
eaused Cosi fan Tutte to please the hearers better 
than in former years. The artists helped to pro- 
duce this result by bold accentuation of the comic 
and parodic element in this opera. The attempt 
would be altogether in vain to try to exalt, by 
means of an imposing esthetic appearance, this 
foolish libretto, which makes such enormous de- 
mands on our credulity. Nor is it necessary to 
deny that Mozart’s creative fancy was debilitated 
and beguiled into a weak formalism by this dull 
libretto, whose characters are so uninteresting. 
There are many musical beauties in the score; 
but unhappily they are nearly all of the same 
style and are wanting in the contrasting shades. 

On the sixth evening the Zauberflite was per- 
formed and produced among the audience a de- 
light that increased from scene to scene. Its mu- 
sic lays itself like a dear, soft hand on the spirit 
tired or saddened by our every day-life. In 
Berthold Auerbach’s romance “ Auf der Hohe,” 
it is a delicate stroke of genius which makes the 
unhappy Irma hear the Zauberfléte when, about 
to die on her last short visit to the city, she de- 
sires to hear some music before her end. This is 
true music, the best that man can produce. In re- 
gard to it Auerbach finally says: “ Mozart’s Zau- 
berflite is one of those eternal creations which 


stand outside of all passion and all human strife. 
I have often heard that the text is childish, but 
on this height all action, all that occurs, all hu- 
man phenomena, all surroundings can be only al- 
legorical. Gravitation and bounds are laid aside ; 
man becomes a bird, becomes love, becomes wis- 
dom, and his life a life of nature.” 

The performance was unexceptionable; in re- 
gard to the scenes I wished in all seriousness for 
one addition, viz.: the lions, bears and monkeys 
attracted by Tamino’s flute. If the farcical scene 
of the Gerichtsdiener was put into Don Juan, al- 
though it has nothing to do with the action and is 
not in Mozart’s opera, there was no reason for 
omitting that pleasant scene in the Zauber/flite, 
in which the author directed particularly that it 
should be introduced. And, besides, the words 
which Tamino directs to his flute: “ Dear flute, 
thy sounds give pleasure even to wild animals,” 
become nonsense when no such animals are seen. 

Titus is an unhappy selection for closing a se- 
ries of performances of all of Mozart’s operas. Its 
text and music being entirely strange to us, it chills 
and almost depresses one to hear this solemn work 
immediately after the glorious Zauberflite. And 
besides, it is not chronologically necessary to close 
the series with this performance. Titus is gener- 
ally regarded as the last of Mozart’s operas; and 
it certainly was composed only after the Zauber- 
fléte was almost done. But Titus was performed 
before the other, namely on the 6th of Sept. of 1791, 
while the Zauberfléte was not performed until 
the 30th of that month. If, therefore, the rule is to 
be adhered to that the age of an opera dates from 
the day when it was first performed, then the 
Zauberflite and not Titus is Mozart’s last opera, 
and its performance would have been a worthy 
close to the Mozart-week. Titus returns to the 
conventional and obsolete style of [domeneo, and 
for this reason a superficial judgment often puts 
the two on the same plane. But in reality Titus 
is much inferior to Jdomeneo; in form they are 
much alike, but not in the musical spirit which 
animates them. In /domeneo there is a mighty 
and youthful aspiration; Mozart, when he wrote 
it, being still young and taking delight in his 
work, felt in himself the power and the courage 
necessary to oppose the conventional form he was 
obliged to adopt; but when he composed Titus, 
this power and confidence had forsaken him, and, 
tired out and resigned, he submitted to the stiff 
and antiquated form which, after the creation of 
Don Juan and Figaro, must have appeared sense- 
less and even despicable to him. The single, 
glorious scene of the high priest with the chorus 
in the third act of ZJdomeneo is, in my opinion, 
worth more than the whole of Titus. Even the 
brightest jewel of this opera, the first Finale, at 
the burning of the Capitol, is not a finished finale 
such as some which Mozart had previously cre- 
ated, but a single, though powerful scene. For 
the arias in Titus, even for the two most celebrated, 
those of Vitellia and of Sextus, I can feel no ad- 
miration, but simply a pious respect. ‘Titus is a 
Sarastro dipped in milk, who is always talking, 
not only of his virtue and wisdom, but also of his 
skill in coloring. Much of that which sounds 
sweet and lovely in Titus is, on account of this 
very sweetness and loveliness, at variance with 
the seriousness of the matter and the passion dis- 
played in the situations. A painful feeling of 
sadness and compassion seizes him who sees the 
great man, worn out, troubled with the premoni- 
tory symptoms of death already making their 
presence felt in his breast, called to go to Prague 
before he had quite finished the Zauberfléte, in 
order to write and rehearse, in eighteen days, and 
on a libretto prepared beforehand, a new opera 
for the coronation of Leopold II. This opera was 
La Clemenza di Tito, and at the same time it was 





a last clemenza of Mozart, ever ready to help 





others by word or deed and ever manifesting the 
most obliging disposition. 

In order to counteract the impression which 
Titus would produce and also because this opera, 
with the necessary curtailments, would not fill up 
an entire evening, Director Jauner had it followed 
with the effective play of Joseph Weilen’s Salz- 
burg’s grésster Sohn (Salzburg’s greatest son). 
The poem, composed for the occasion, is rich in 
thoughtful allusions and was used as a frame for 
a series of picturesque tableaux from Mozart’s life, 
to which Franz Doppler skilfully adapted a fine 
accompaniment of music, arranged from Mozar- 
tian themes. These tableau, in which all the 
members of the Hofoperntheater willingly per- 
formed the parts of statues, were highly ap- 
plauded and again raised the feelings of the au- 
dience, which had been somewhat depressed, so 
that all carried away the most pleasing impres- 
sions, and as a consequence this Mozart-week will 
no doubt be held by all in grateful remembrance. 
—WN. Y. Musical Review. 

Epuarp HANsLick. 
——@—— 


HERMANN GOETZ. 


(From the Programme of the Boylston Club. Concert of 
March 17.) 


Of the life of this composer, the biographers 
have little more to tell us than that he was born 
in Konigsberg, Dec. 17, 1840; that, in youth, he 
gave evidence of musical ability, But not of pre- 
cocious talent, and that it was not until he had 
reached his seventeenth year that he decided to 
make music his life-work. Of the rest of his life, 
we only know that he lived and labored in ob- 
seurity, struggling with poverty and a hopeless 
disease, yet following his art with patient and fer- 
vent devotion. Happily the clouds which had 
shadowed his life parted just-as his earthly career 
was drawing to a close, and a sort of sunset glory 
illumined his declining days; for his opera, based 
on Shakespeare’s comedy, “ The Taming of the 
Shrew,” had at last been performed, and had 
made an undeniable success. For the rest, he 
was not permitted, save in his own consciousness, 
to know how well he had wrought; for on the 3d 
of Dee. 1876, his life’s brief span of less than 
thirty-six years came to an end at Hottingen, 
Zurich. 

If Goetz, influenced by a presentiment of his 
early death, directed his attention, in turn, to 
each of the forms of composition, that examples 
might remain to bear witness to his power, he 
certainly displayed admirable judgment in select- 
ing the 137th Psalm, as the text of his only can- 
tata founded on a scriptural subject. The inter- 
est and pathos of the scene portrayed by this 
Psalm, and the beauty of the diction, have en- 
gaged the attention, and taxed the resources of 
many composers. The text gives expression to 
feelings which embrace the whole round of hu- 
man experiences; and in the strongly contrasted 
and rapidly changing emotions which this text 
records, Goetz found a brilliant opportunity to il- 
lustrate his rare and splendid genius. 

The cantata opens with a short orchestral pre- 
lude in B minor, in which the theme of the first 
chorus is announced. This chorus is a beautiful 
and affecting utterance of the grief and desolation 
of the children of Israel, as they sat weeping by 
the waters of Babylon: its pathos and tenderness 
are something wonderful. Once only is the pre- 
vailing gloom broken by a ray of light as the cap- 
tives remembered Zion, and the brighter emotion 
is set in delightful contrast ; but the feeling is ev- 
anescent, and quickly relapses into the sombre 
minor mode, and, with the final cadence strangely 
impressive with its weight of grief and despair, 
the chorus closes. A passage for the orchestra 
leads, without a break, to a simple reeitative in 
D major, in which a single soprano voice carries 
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on the story, “ And our harps we hanged on the 
willows.” Suddenly a few agitated phrases in G 
minor, by the orchestra, announce that sadness 
has given place to a new and bitterer feeling, 
and the voice gives the reason for the change, 
“They who vexed and spoiled us have demanded 
a song;” “Sing us a song of Zion;’’ and, as if 
the shame and pain at this humiliation of their 
beloved Jerusalem were too deep for audible ut- 
terance, Goetz, with consummate skill, makes 
the solo voice repeat, as if aside, in a tone of won- 
dering and questioning anguish, “A song of 
Zion?” The chorus catches at once the burden 
and spirit of the demand, and, at first quietly and 
as if under the breath, repeat the question, 
“ How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a land of 
strangers?” Resentment at the affront rapidly 
succeeds their amazement, and the basses mark 
the change of feeling by thundering out, “How 
shall we sing, ete.?” Voice after voice takes up 
the theme with constantly increasing vehemence ; 
the storm of indignation grows fiercer and fiercer, 
until, in the splendid climax, it bursts through all 
restraints, and culminates in a cry of angry de- 
spair. The length to which the author has carried 
this number is happily related to the situation; 
such bursts of passionate excitement cannot long 
be protracted, and so this short section is brought 
to a close in D major, leading directly to a melody, 
remarkable for its severe simplicity, its beauty 
and its unaffected expression of the deepest ten- 
derness, as the solo voice,.as if lingering over the 
memory of the city she loved, sings, “If I think 
not on thee, Jerusalem, may my right hand for- 
get her cunning.” But the remembrance of ‘the 
lost Jerusalem and of its wrongs again proves too 
much; for her self-control; again the key changes 
to G minor, the accompaniment becomes strongly 
agitated, and the voice breaks out into the impre- 
cation, “ May my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth!” The chorus here enters, emphasizing 
the passion of the speaker by repeating both the 
words and music of the imprecation, and passes 
suddenly, by a magnificent change to D flat, into 
an exquisite and pathetic mood of tenderness and 
affection, “ If thou, Jerusalem, art not more to me 
than all my joy.” 

The concluding number of the work will give 
satisfying evidence of the dramatic power and 
boundless resources of the composer. A peculiar 
and vigorous introduction of the orchestral basses 
in unison, in E minor, gives the key to the feeling 
of the first section of this chorus, which is a wild 
cry for vengeance, as the voices shout, “ Lord, 
remember the children of Edom.” The angry 
and tumultuous movement of the basses of the or- 
chestra, thundering beneath the voices, prepares 
the way to a splendid and striking passage of 
tremendous power and effect, in which the com- 
poser has given to the male chorus the words 
of the Edomites at the sacking of Jerusalem, 
“ Destroy it, destroy it! yea, down to the ground !” 
while over and above all are heard the sopranos 
and altos excitedly crying, “Remember!” A 
short passage of great solidity and vigor, expres- 
sive of confidence and warning, for a bass voice, 
adjures the “daughter of Babylon, set for de- 
struction ;” this, repeated by the chorus, gives 
utterance to the assurance of their faith that 
their cry for vengeance will not be unanswered ; 
and, as if inspired by this confidence, the tenors 
announce the vigorous and almost joyous fugue in 
B minor, “ Happy he who thee repays what on 
us thou hast wrought,” with which the action of 
the number really closes. But the wretchedness 
of their captivity was still too real to be forgotten 
in the expectation of future restoration and re- 
venge, and after a repetition of the passage 
“Daughter of Babylon, set for destruction,” 
which comes to a splendid and effective close on 
the dominant of B minor, to prepare the way for 








the return of the first theme and movement of the 
work, the excitement and passion abate, and the 
chorus sinks again into the same sad and despair- 
ing mood with which the work opened. 

“The beautiful must perish! See how the 
Gods are lamenting that the Beautiful decays and 
the Perfect departs,” is the burden of this com- 
poser’s lovely cantata, “ Noenia;” but he is him- 
self a conspicuous proof that it is only the beau- 
tiful and the perfect which abide eternally. “ The 
mean and the base pass to the grave unsung.” 
The beautiful will not perish, nor the perfect de- 
part from among men, so long as there shall be 
raised up among them prophets and apostles in 
art like Hermann Goetz. W.N.E. 

——@——— 
A VIOLIN STORY IN V ACTS. 


The following little story, illustrating our human 
weakness, was told in my presence by Mr. Reményi, 
the Hungarian violinist. It seems that Mr. Wil- 
helmj had seen some of the violins, made by Mr. 
George Gemiinder of New York, and was very much 
pleased with them,—(for indeed they are really 
fine instruments, added Reményi in parenthesis) ,— 
and became greatly interested in the maker. So 
much so that he proposed taking him to Europe, 
and when there to introduce him to public notice, 
and aid him to make his violins known. Reményi 
on being informed of the project expressed his faith 
in its success with the following play ;— which he 
related while in conversation with the violin maker 
and Wilhelmj. « 

ACT I. 

Wilhelmj and Gemiinder arrive in Europe. Every 
one is delighted tosee them. Their greeting is warm 
and enthusiastic. The violin maker is received with 
open arms, as a German returning to his Fatherland. 


ACT II. 

The violin maker, aided by Wilhem}, attempts to 
sell some of the instruments he has brought over 
with him. What a change! All the manufacturers 
of the violin begin to talk against him. Gemiinder 
is no longer an acknowledged German, but is called 
a Yankee Charlatan, and condemned even before 
his violins are heard. 

ACT III. 

Through the friendly influence of Wilhelmj, some 
few of the violins are sold for two hundred dollars 
each. 

The European makers, upon hearing of the intro- 
duction of the American violins, cry “a cheat,” 
“that they are bad instruments, and the buyers 
have been taken in by a Yankee.” 

Invectives ad libitum from the European makers. 


ACT IV. 

The purchasers of the violins, fearing that the 
American’s instruments may be explosive machines 
disguised, become alarmed, and try to sell them. 

They offer them for one hundred dollars; half 
their cost. 

No buyers. 

For fifty dollars ? 

Still no one. 

For twenty-five ? 

Yet no one will buy. 

They offer to give them away, and no one will 
even take them as a gift. 

ACT V. 
APOTHEOSIS. 

Time passes. At last some one is induced by curi- 
osity to try them. “ What a lovely tone,” exclaims 
a delighted listener. a 

“ How beautifully it rings!” says another. 

“Fine!” remarks a third. 

“So true! with a grand carrying power,” adds 


another. 
“A magnificent instrument of great value,” ex- 


claims the owner; “there are but a few in the 
world, and I would not sell mine at any price.” 

Alas! the poor violin maker had been dead a 
hundred years. 

“Ah! ’tis a beautiful, and short-sighted human- 
ity,” said Reményi, as he finished the little play, in 
which his imagination had pictured a reality from 
the sad experiences of life. C. H. Brirran. 

Curcaco, IIL, ’79. 


LISZT. 
[From Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians.] 
(Catalogue of his works concluded). 


Iv. 6 ARRANGEMENTS FOR 2 PIANO-FORTES. 

123. Variations de Concert on March in I Puritani (Hex- 
améron). Schuberth. 

124. Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. Schott. 

VIOLIN. 

Taborszky & 


V. PIANO-FORTE AND 


125. Epithalam,; also for P. F., 2 hands. 
Parsch. 
126. Grand duo concertant sur ‘‘ Le Marin.” Schott. 


VI. FOR ORGAN OR HARMONIUM. 


127. Andante religioso. Schuberth. 

128. Einleitung, Fuge und Magnificat, from Symphony 
‘Zu Dante’s Divina Commedia.” Schuberth. 

129. Ora pro nobis. Litanei. Kérner. 

130. Fantasie und Fuge on the chorale in “ Le Prophéte.”’ 
B. & H. 

131, Orlando di Lasso’s Regina ceeli. Schuberth. 

132. Bach's Einleitung und Fuge, from motet “ Ich hatte 
viel Bekiimmerniss.’? Schuberth. 

133. Chopin's Praeludien, op, 28, Nos. 4 and 9, Schu- 
berth. 

134. Kirchliche Fest-Ouverture on “ Ein’ feste Burg.’’ Hof- 
meister. 


135. ‘* Der Gnade Heil ’’ (Tannhiiuser), Meser. 


Vil. VOCAL. 
1. MASSES, PSALMS, AND OTHER SACRED MUSIC. 
136. Missa solennis (Graner). Festmesse in D. Score and 
parts; also vocal score, and for P. F.4 hands. Schu- 
berth. 
137. Ungarische Krinungs-Messe in E flat. Score and 
parts, and vocal score; Offertorium and Benedictus, for 
P. F. 2 and 4 hands, P. F. and violin, organ, organ and 


violin. Schuberth. 
138. Mass in C minor, with organ. B. & H. 
139. Missa Choralis in A minor, with organ. Kahnt. 
140. Requiem, men’s voices and organ. Kahnt. 


141. Neun Kirchen-Chor-Gesiinge, with organ. 1. Pater 
Noster; 2. Ave Maria (also for P. F.); 3. O Salutaris; 
4. Tantum ergo; 5. Ave Verum; 6. Mihi autem; 7. Ave 
Maris Stella, also for P. F.; 8. O Salutaris; 9. Libera 
me. Kahnt. 

142. Die Seligkeiten. Kahnt. : 

143. Pater noster, for mixed chorus and organ. Kahnt. 

144. Pater Noster et Ave Maria, & 4and organ. B. & H. 

145. Psalms. 13th, 18th (E. V. 19th), 23d, and 137th. 
Kahnt. 

146. Christus ist geboren; chorus and organ. 
F. Bote & Bock. 

147. An den heiligen Franziskus, men’s voices, organ, 
trumpets and drums. Taborszky & Parsch, 

148. Hymne de l'enfant & son réveil, female chorus, organ 
and harp. Taborszky & Parsch. 


2. ORATORIOS. 


149. Christus. Score, vocal score, and parts. Schuberth. 
“ Pastorale,”’ No. 4, and ‘* Marsch der heiligen drei K6- 
nige,” No. 5, for instruments only; also for P. F, 2 and 
4hands. “Tues Petrus,’ No. 8, for organ and for P. 
F. 2 and 4 hands, as ‘‘ Hymne du Pape.” 

150. Die Legende von der heiligen Elisabeth. Score, vocal 
score, and parts. Kahnt. ‘ Einleitung;” ‘ Marsch der 
Kreuzritter”’? and ‘“Jnterludium,” for P. F. 2 and 4 
hands; ‘‘ Der Sturm,”’ for P, F. 4 hands. 


3, CANTATAS AND OTHER CHORAL MUSIC, 


151. Zur Siicular-Feier Beethovens, for chorus, soli, and 
orch. Score, vocal score, aud parts. Kahnt 

152. Choruses (8) to Herder’s ‘‘ Entfesseltem Prometheus.” 
Score, vocal score, and parts. Kahnt. Pastorale (Schnit- 
terchor) for P. F. 2 and 4 hands, ; 

153. Fest-Album for Goethe cevtenary (1849). Fest- 
Marsch; 1, Licht! mehr Licht; 2, Weimar’s Todten; 
3, Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh’; 4. Chor der Engel, Vo- 
cal score and parts. Schuberth, 

154. Wartburg-Lieder. Linleitung and 6 Lieder. 
score. Kahnt. : 

155. Die Glocken des Strassburger Miinsters, Baritone 
solo, chorus, and orch. Score, vocal score, and parts. 
Schuberth. “Excelsior” (Prelude) for Organ and P. 
F. 2 and 4 hands. : - 

156. Die heilige Ciicilia. Mezzo-soprano, chorus, and orch , 
or P, F., harp, and harmonium. Score, vocal score, and 
parts. Kahnt, 


4, FOR MEN’S VOICES. 


157. 1, Vereinslied; 2, Stiindchen; 3. Wir sind nicht 
Mumien; 4-6, Geharnischte Lieder (also for P. F.); 7. 
Soldatenlied; 8. Die alten Sagen; 9. Saatengriin; 10. 
Der Gang um Mitternacht; 11, Festlied; 12, Gottes ist 
der Orient. Kahnt. 

158. Das diistre Meer. Unter allen Wipfeln, Eck. 

159, Vierstimmige Miinnergesinge. 1. Rheinweinlied; 2. 


Arr. for P, 


Vocal 





Studentenlied; 3. Reiterlied; 4. Ditto. Schott. 
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160. An die Kiinstler. With orch. Kahnt. 

161, Fest-Chor (Herder Memorial, 1850), Weber. 

162. Festgesang. Kiihn. 

163. Das Lied der Begeisterung. Taborszky & Parsch, 

164. Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland? Schlesinger. 

165. Weimar's Volkslied. Also for Organ and P. F., 2 
and 4 hands. Kiihn. 


5. FOR SINGLE VOICE AND P, F, 


166. Gesammelte Lieder. Kahnt. 1. Mignon’s Lied (also 
with orch. accomp, and for P. F.); 2. Es war ein Kénig 
(also for P. F.); 3. Der du vom Himmel bist (also for 
P. F.); 4. Freudvoll und Leidvoll; 5, Wer nie sein 
Brod; 6. Ueber allen Gipfeln‘ist Ruh’; 7. Der Fischer- 
knabe (also with orch.); 8. Der Hirt (also with orch.); 
9. Der Alpenjiiger (also with orch.); 10. Die Loreley 
(also with orch. and for P, F.); 11. Am Rhein (also for 
P. F.); 12. Vergiftet sind mein Lieder; 13. Du bist 
wie eine Blume; 14. Anfangs wollt’ ich; 15. Morgens 
steh’ ich auf; 16. Ein Fichtenbaum (2); 17. Comment 
disaient-ils? 18. Oh! quand je dors; 19. S‘il est un 
charmant gazon; 20. Enfant si j’etais Roi; 21. Es rau- 
schen die Winde; 22. Wo weilt er? 23. Nimm’ einen 
Strahl; 24. Schwebe, blaues Auge; 25. Die Vatergruft; 
26. Angiolin dal biondo crin (also for P. F.); 27. Kling 
leise; 28. Es muss ein Wunderbares sein; 29. Mutter 
Gottes !Straiisslein (1); 30. Ditto (2); 31. Lasst mich 
ruhen; 32. Wie singt die Lerche; 33. In Liebeslust; 34. 
Ich méchte hingehn; 35. Nonnenwerth (also for P. F.); 
36. Jugendgliick; 37. Wieder mécht’ ich dir begegnen; 
38. Blume und Duft; 39. Ich liebe dich; 40. Die stille 
Wasserrose; 41. Wer nie sein Brod; 42. Ich scheide; 
43, Die drei Zigeuner (also with orch.); 44. Lebe wohl; 
45. Was Liebe sei; 46. Die todte Nachtigall; 47. Bist 
du; 48. Gebet; 49. Einst; 50. An Edlitam; 51. Und 
sprich; 52. Die ‘Fischerstochter; 53. Sei still; 54. Der 
Gliickliche; 55. Ibr Glocken von Marling. Kahnt. 

167. Il m’aimait tant (also for P. F.). Schott. 

168. Drei Lieder. 1. Hohe Liebe; 2. Gestorben war ich; 
8. O lieb’; also for P. F. as “ Liebestriiume.” Kistner. 

169. Tre Sonetti di Petrarca. Haslinger. ° 

170. Die Macht der Musik. Kistner. 

171. Jeanne d'Arc au bucher, Mezzo-Soprano and Orch., or 
P. F. Schott. 

172. Ave Maris Stella. Kahnt. 


VII. PIANO-FORTE ACCOMPANIMENT TO DE- 


CLAIMED POEMS. 


178. Biirger’s Leonore, Kahnt; Lenau’s Der traurige 
Ménch, Kahnt; Jokai’s Des todten Dichters Liebe, Ta- 
borszky & Parsch; Strachwitz’s Helge’s Treue, Schu- 
berth; Tolstoy's Der blinde Siinger, Bessel, Petersburg. 


Ix. 


174. Beethoven. I. & II. Sonatas complete, III. Variations 
for P. F. solo. 1V. Various P. F. compositions for 2 and 
4hands. V. Duets for P. F.and violin. VI. Duets for 
P. F. and cello, or horn. VII. Trios for P. F., violin 
and cello, X, Masses, vocal score. XIV. String quar- 
tets. XV. Trios for strings, wind and strings, and wind 
only. Holle. 

175. Field. 18 Nocturnes, annotated. Schuberth., 

176. Hummel’s Septet; also as quintet for P. F, and strings. 
Schuberth. . 

177. Schubert’s P. F. Sonatas and Solos (selected); 2 vols. 
Cotta. . 

3178. Weber’s P. F. Sonatas and Solos; 2 vols. Cotta. 

179. Viole’s Gartenlaube; 100 Etudes in 10 parts. Kahnt. 


REVISED EDITIONS OF CLASSICAL WORKS. 


X. LITERARY WORKS. 


180. De la Fondation-Goethe & Weimar. Brockhaus, 
1851. 

181. Lohengrin et Tannhiiuser de Richard Wagner. Brock- 
haus, 1851. 

182. R. Wagner's Lohengrin und Tannhiuser; with mu- 
sical illustrations. Eyssen. 

183. Fréd. Chopin. B, & H. 1852. 

184, Die Zigeuner und ihre Musik in Ungarn. In German 
and Hungarian ; the former revised by Cornelius. Heck- 
enast, Pressburg, 1861. 

185. Ueber Field’s Nocturnes; French and German. Schu- 
berth, 1859. 

186. Robert Franz. Leuckart, 1872. 

187. Verschiedene Aufsiitze in der “ Gazette musicale ’’ de 
Paris, und in der Neuen Zeitschrift fiir Musik. Kahnt. 

188. Schumann’s Musikalische Haus und Lebens-regein; 
translated into French. Schuberth, 1860, 

[F. H.] 


—_———_@——— 


— Mme. Julia Rivé-King will give three Subscription 
Recitals, at Concert Hall, Hotel Brunswick, on the af- 
ternoon and evening of April 5, and one at Palladio 
Hall, Roxbury, April 3. See Advertisement. 





CINCINNATI.— the arrangements for the great May 
Festival go on as usual, under Theodore Thomas, who 
seems still to be the idol of all the members of the 
chorus, and the musicians generally. We have no 
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MR. J. K. PAINE’S NEW SYMPHONY. 


The first productions of the second (“ Spring ”) 
Symphony, by Harvard’s Musical Professor, at 
Cambridge, Wednesday Evening, March 10, and 
at Boston, on the following afternoon, formed an 
event of unusual significance in our musical world. 
The very long, elaborate and thoughtful work 
was heard with the deepest interest on both occa- 
sions, the composer being called out at the end 
of each performance to receive the hearty plau- 
dits of an enthusiastic audience. At Cambridge, 
it formed the principal feature of the closing con- 
cert of the Sanders Theatre series, and was 
played quite well, all things considered, for the 
first time, by the Philharmonic Orchestra, some- 
what enlarged, under Mr. Listemann. The Or- 
chestra was larger, and the interpretation yet 
more satisfactory in the Harvard Symphony Con- 
cert, when Mr. Zerrahn conducted, with Mr. Lis- 
temann at the head of the violins. The new Sym- 
phony was a success in every way, and left in the 
great majority of listeners a beautiful and deep 
impression, and a desire to hear it more, —a de- 
sire which we trust will be gratified, not only for 
their own sakes, but also for the benefit of those 
who could not appreciate it fully on first hearing. 
It demands a more intimate acquaintance with 
this noble work than we possess to give anything 
like a complete analytical description and appre- 
ciation of its contents. What we offer is of course 
quite inadequate, but it may help to convey some 
vague and faint conception of its wealth of con- 
tents, breadth of plan and mastery of form. 

The first movement is laid out on a very broad 
scale, and swarms with musical ideas, all spring- 
ing naturally from a few leading motives, and 
worked up together into a complex whole, which 
is thoroughly consistent, while it is richly varied, 
and always fascinating, though it is exceedingly 
elaborate and very long. With such wealth of 
pregnant matter (Inhalt) claiming development, 
it could not well be shorter. The slow introduc- 
tion (Adagio sostenuto), in A minor, 4-4, opens 
with a wintry motive in the tenors and ’cellos, to 
which the contrabasso and fourth horn presently 
supply a monotonous background, with continuous 
murmur, pianissimo, of the keynote in syncopated 
rhythm; higher parts swell the harmony, or 
rather polyphony, which grows more frigid and 
more wild and restless; then gathers itself into a 
little ganglion (three bars), of tranquil subtly 
woven string quartet, and subsides to a low pro- 
tracted tremolo of the middle strings, while the 
clarinet, in a warm melodic passage, sings the 
hope and prophecy of Spring. By degrees all 
the instruments are roused to bear part in the 
rushing tempestuous crescendos, which. alternate 
with softer moments; the promise of the milder 
season, (whether of Nature literally, or of the 
soul within) being all the while kept alive by the 
soft throbbing tremolo of strings, the warm clari- 
net and horn phrases, and little bird-like hints 
for flutes and oboes. 

Now the key changes to the major, and the 
Allegro ma non troppo starts (in 2-4 measure) 
with the first violins alone, still humming the tilting 
figure of their old tremolo, first in deliberate half 
notes, then in eighths, then in sixteenths — an 
interval of fluttering suspense and sweet expect- 
ancy (one of the ways of Beethoven!) — and the 
joyful leading theme leaps up in the altos and 
cellos, and is joined at its height by violins, clari- 
nets, etc., lending a rich, bright harmony, and 
carrying out the melody to a goodly and well 
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rounded length, when the violins resume their 


tremolo in a higher octave, accompanied only by 
low clarinet tones in thirds, while flute and oboe 
pianissimo hold out the high E (dominant) like 
a pure blue sky above. It were in vain to try 
to tell in words how all this goes on. Side 
thoughts develop continually. There comes in 
presently a strong new motive in galloping trip- 
lets, which figures largely in the ensuing harmonic 
complication ; then, the key having changed to F, 
enetrs a second theme, a musing cantabile; the 
first theme, however, is ever for scarcely 2 moment 
out of mind. And now all these elements — the 
main theme, the second theme, the tremolos, the 
galloping triplets—and many more’ besides, are 
worked up together, with rare and easy con- 
trapuntal faculty, and great wealth and subtlety 
of instrumental color, into a beautiful and noble 
whole. When the original key comes back, the 
breadth and energy and massiveness of the large 
exposition of the subject-matter is increased ; and 
there are many passing ideas which one would 
fain recall; for instance, one place where the 
bass slides slowly down by semitones, in syn- 
copation, through a couple of octaves, while the 
other voices are about their business. And 
near the end comes in for a moment, episodi- 
cally, a sweeter melody than all (dolce), which 
the violins keep all to themselves; it is but 
a passing reverie, a moment’s all-forgetting ecs- 
tasy. The Allegro ends, as it began, with the 
same violin tremolo figure, beginning ff, and dy- 
ing away to silence. — If you found this movement 
“Jong,” hear it until you know it, and you will 
forget all abaut the length, just as you never think 
of age when a soul that has kept its youth con- 
verses with you. The fact is, it is just long 
enough, — that is to say, complete. Mozart, when 
the emperor complained of too many notes in one 
of his works, replied: “ Sire, it has precisely the 
right number.” 

The Scherzo in D minor has been fitly enough 
characterized as a “ May Fantasy.” It is a light, 
airy, sketchy movement, with a bright, captivating 
theme, quite genial and original, and dainty little 
answering hints and phrases from the various in- 
struments, full of birds and all blithe sounds of 
animated nature, with warm flowing passages of 
reeds and flutes in thirds, ete. Once, for some 
time, we hear echoing, plaintive cries of birds, etc. 
so characteristic of spring nights. The Trio, in D 
major, has an expressive cantabile melody, in 
good contrast with the tricksy character of the 
rest. The Scherzo is felicitous, the spontaneous 
product of a delicate and self-pleased fancy, and 
we are sure all who heard it must have enjoyed it. 

Next to the first movement in weight of matter 
and in breadth of plan, and first in depth of feel- 
ing, is the Adagio in F, 4-4. It opens with a very 
tender, pensive, serious melody for its leading 
theme; and indeed the whole movement is of a 
most serious, meditative, brooding character — 
“most musical, most melancholy.” To souls of 
any depth, Spring is indeed a serious, reflective, 
introspective season. We see and hear all these 
signs of a newly awakening life about us, but how 
is it with ourselves within? Do we, too, like the 
year, begineanew? And then all the soft desires, 
vague restless aspirations! What poet or musi- 
cian can express Spring truly, who has not a se- 
rious Adagio for all this? This leading melody 
is presently intensified by repeating it in octaves ; 
and as it goes on, pervading the whole movement, 
it draws to itself accompanying sympathetic voices, 
and delicate suggestive motives and phrases from 
all the instruments, clothing itself in trailing robes 
of beauty. We can only speak of the Adagio as 
full of beauty, of deep poetic feeling, earnest im- 
port, unmistakable, sincere expression, thoroughly 
artistic form and structure, and absorbing inter- 
est. It is all sweet as.well as sad, and warm in 








atmosphere and color, save where brief reminis- 
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cences of the cold winter theme come back. (Our 
own New England Spring perhaps!) 

In splendid contrast follows the exhilarating 
theme of the Allegro giojoso, 4-4, a spontaneous, 
buoyant melody of goodly length, which is devel- 
oped with a happy freedom, and finally is made 
to alternate with a majestic swelling pean of 
gratitude and praise, in 2-3 measure. This finale 
is inspiring and impressive, and seems to be the 
portion of the Symphony that was composed with 
the most spontaneous impulse, and the greatest 
ease. 

We cannot but regard this “Spring” Sym- 
phony as a remarkable, a noble work, by far the 
happiest and ripest product, thus far, of Prof. 
Paine’s great learning and inventive faculty, and 
marking the highest point yet reached in these 
early stages of American creative art in music. 
It is worthy to hold a place among the works of 
masters, and will reward many hearings wherever 
the symphonic art can find appreciative audience. 


—_—— 
MUSIC IN BOSTON. 


University Concerts. — The programme of the 
fifth and last concert of the third season, at Sanders 
Theatre, March 10, was as follows: 
Overture: “ Fingal’s Cave,” . Mendelssohn. 
Soprano Aria: ‘Ach nur einmal noch im 


Leben,” from “ Titus.” - « « « Mozart. 
Miss May, Bry. ant. 
" — ascarid in waren No. 2 (first oe 
a aine. 


time) . . i. hs Be 
Introduction: “Adagio ‘Sosten uto (A minor), d//egro ma non 

troppo (A major); Scherzo, — Allegro any minor), Adagio 

un poco moto (F major); Allegro giojoso (A major). 
Concerto for Piano, in E. flat, Op. 73. . . Beethoven. 
(Two movements) ‘Adagio un poco moto. — Rondo Alley gro. 
Mr. William H. Sherwood. 


Siegfried’s Death and Funeral March from 


““Gotterdimmerung” . ..... . . . Wagner. 

Songs with Piano-forte. 

a. Rastlose Liebe (Restless Love) .. . . Schubert. 
om Franz. 


6. “Ein a wohl vor Tag”’ 


ec. Romanze . os ® 
* Miss May Bryant. 
. Von Weber. 


Overture to “Der Freischiitz” . . ° 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, with Mr. Listemann 
as Conductor, gave excellent renderings of the two 
sterling Overtures, but were less fortunate (owing 
to the many engagements, journeys and fatigue 
of the musicians about that time) in the Siegfried 
selection, which is questionable enough, however 
well done, in the concert room. Of course the cen- 
tral feature and event of the evening was the new 
Symphony, of which we have spoken above. — Mr. 
Sherwood gave a highly refined, finished, vigorous 
rendering of the Adagio and Rondo of the great 
“Emperor” Concerto. And yet the omitted move- 
ment, the first and greatest, is essential to the full 
impression of the two others, placing them in 
true relief. Being recalled, he played the middle 
and most spirited and bold movement from Schu- 
mann’s great Fantasia, Op. 17, dedicated to Liszt. — 
Miss May Bryant was so afflicted by her chronic con- 
cert nervousness, that her fine large voice, and true 
artistic style, did not serve her to the best advantage 
in the Aria, from La Clemenza di Tito. But she 
won warm favor in the three German songs. 


- Brahms. 





Harvarp Musica Assoc1ation. — The Seventh 
Symphony Concert offered these selections : — 
Overture to Collin’s “ Coriolan,’’ Op. 62 . Beethoven. 
Fourth Piano-forte Concerto, in G, Op. 58 . *: Beethoven. 
Allegro moderato (G). — Andante con moto, (Eminor,) Rondo 


vivace (G). 
William H. Sherwood. 


“ Spring’ Symphony, (as abore,) . . . . J. K. Paine. 

Piano-forte solo: _— movement of Fan- 
tasiain C. Op. 1 . ree Schumann. 

Moderato, sempre energico. 
William H. Sherwood. 

Overture: “ Becalmed at Sea, and Prosper- 
ous Voyage.” - Op. 27 . - « « « « Mendelssohn. 
Mr. 


Of the Symphony we ae spoken above, 
Zerrahn’s large and well-trained Orchestra brought 
out the distinctive character and spirit of the open- 
ing and closing Overtures remarkably well. They 


also accompanied with discretion and with sympa- 
thy Mr. Sherwood’s beautiful rendering of that 
most poetic and delicate of the Beethoven Concertos. 

















JosEFFry. — In this connection, also, we may make 
note (too briefly) of the three twice postponed con- 
certs given in the Music Hall by Mr. Peck, in which 
this remarkably gifted young pianist had a fair field 
for the display of his consummate skill in some of 
the great Concertos, with the accompaniment of Mr. 
Listemann’s Philharmonic Orchestra, as well as ina 
great variety of solos. The first programme, Thurs- 
day evening, March 11, was as follows : — 


Overture, “Ruy Blas” .... . . . Mendelssohn. 
ConcertoinE flat... . « 2 « © « « Beethoven. 
Two Character Pieces, Op. 15. Hi, Hoffman. 


a. Ruhe im Schatten einer Ruine (Vv: ision). 
b. Im Sonnenschein. 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Piano Solo. a. Allegroand Passacaille . . . Handel. 
Warintions. . 2.0. « « « Haydn. 
ec, Agia. » .  Pergolese. 


d. Auf dem Wasser zu’ singen. 
(To sing on the Water) . . . ° yi yer ering 


Evening Song 2. Schumann. 
[A dapied for Orchestra bys Saint ‘Sage, } 


ConcertoinE Flat ...... at ee 

The whole vocabulary of praise, of wonder and 
delight, has been exhausted in the attempt to do 
justice to Joseffy’s magical touch, the faultless 
perfection of his technique, the exquisite grace and 
finish of his every phrase and passage, and to the 
fine poetic feeling — at all events the poetry of mo- 
tion — which pervades his whole interpretation of 
whatever subject. There is no denying that his 
playing is refined, in passages of strength and deli- 
cacy alike; that he is in the large and complete 
sense a pianist, and not merely, as some Viennese 
wag called him, a pianissimist ; that he plays all con 
amore, and possesses easy, absolute mastery of all 
the means of giving expression to his feelings and in- 
tentions. It is always a delight to listen to him, even 
if you question here and there a tempo, or miss the 
wonted verve and force, the electric thrill, in certain 
passages of a strong work, at once subtle, tender and 
heroic, nay gigantic, like the E-flat Concerto of 
Beethoven, in the way in which he refines it all down 
to the most exquisite appreciation of detail. We 
must confess that we have felt that Concerto more, 
felt more of the great soul of Beethoven in it, felt 
more drawn to him and clasped and lifted in his 
strong arms, listening in times past to far less dain- 
tily finished and more rugged renderings, although 
Joseffy’s rendering is in many respects so singularly 
perfect. The test would be to know Beethoven for 
the first time through him; should we after this per 
formance have the same deep and great impression 
of the work, the master, that we had acquired al- 
ready years ago, through our own Dresel, Leonhard, 
Perabo, Anna Mehlig, and others, none of them pre- 
tending to this marvellous perfection of technique, 
—not to speak of Rubinstein and Von Biilow? In 
some respects, no doubt, this young Hungarian’s in- 
terpretation has surpassed them all; yet we are no 
converts to this or any other “new reading,” if so it 
can be called, of a Concerto so great that it would 
seem to dictate its own one and only reading, simply 
possessing the interpreter. While he played we could 
but listen with delight and admiration; it was only 
when it was over that it occurred to many minds to 
ask themselves; But where, then, after all, is our 
Beethoven ? 

The Liszt Concerto is another matter, and al- 
though we never liked it very much, it did reveal 
new brilliancy and glory in this wonderful perform- 
ance, which made the very most of it. In the group 
of piano Solos, he exhibited the utmost grace and 
ideal beauty of form and detail, and the fine poetic 
charm of feeling and expression. His arrangement 
and performance of the song by Pergolese: “Tre 
giorni son che Nina,,” were simply exquisite, bewitch- 
ingly beautiful and tender. If in the Liszt trans- 
cription of the Schubert Barcarole he took the 
movement so extremely fast that you could hardly 
catch the outline of Schubert’s unique and beautiful 
accompaniment, any more than you see the faces in 
the windows of a swiftly passing railroad train, yet 
so charming was the whole thing, so full of grace 
and fine aroma, as to beguile one for the time being 
into unquestioning and childlike acceptance both of 
the strange tempo and of everything about it. The 
enthusiasm of the great audience was unbounded, 
and the artist was repeatedly recalled, responding 
always in the most amiable manner. For an en- 
core he astonished all by a couple of left-hand pieces : 


Liszt. 





a Minuet by Rheinberger ( ?) and a Gavotte by Bach 
(his own transcription) —things with which he had 
amused himself while his right hand was slowly 
healing. 
The second programme was the following: 

Beethoven. 
Chopin. 
Wagner. 


Overture. “Egmont” ......«-« 
Concerto in E Minor.,Op.11. ....+s+- 


Introduction. “ Lohengrin aa 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 


* oe e>e 


Piano Solos. 
a. Fugue. (Aminor) .... . . 
DB. GOS oi ea we es 0% 8 Padre Martini. 


ce. Warum? (Why?) ..- + +s Schumann. 
d. Valse Caprice . ‘Schubert-Liszt. 


e. Spinnerlied. Flying Dutchman). Wagner-Liszt. 
Danse Macabre .. . o 0 © « « « © Saint Saéns. 
Hungarian Fantasie . se 0 © Sheet. 

Herr Josetty and Orchestra. 

The general enthusiasm about Joseffy’s playing 
seemed steadily on the increase. He is naturally 
very much at home in Chopin, and we found nothing 
in his rendering of the E-minor Concerto, to qualify 
our admiration when he played it here (without 
orchestra) in October. We have heard some charge 
it with want of poetry and feeling, and call it now 
glittering, now daintily and softly elegant, but me- 
chanical and cold, while others found in it the very 
quintessence of poesy, and were thrilled and trans- 
ported by the Concerto as they never were before. 
Each for himself; we can only say we listened with 
delight and wonder. No one has shown us so com- 
plete a mastery of Liszt’s wild Hungarian Fantaisie 
in all its moods and kaleidoscopic changes; yet 
there is a great sameness in all these rhapsodical 
Hungarian things by Liszt. All the little pieces 
were played to a charm, particularly the Schubert 
Waltz and Wagner’s Spinning Song, in Liszt’s florid 
arabesque transcription; in things of this kind we 
never heard Joseffy’s equal. His encore was a most 
generous addition to the programme, —a great piece 
with orchestra, namely Liszt’s remarkable Fanta- 
sia, with extensive prelude, on the’ Dervish Chorus, 
and the Turkish March from Beethoven’s Ruins of 
Athens, this was a remarkable display of imagina- 
tive conception, intellectual grasp and power. 

Here is the last programme (Saturday afternoon, 


March 138) : — 


. Bach. 


Overture. “Jessonda” . ... ++ ++. Spohr. 

ConcertoinE Flat ...... .. + + «Beethoven. 

Andante for String Orchestra . . . . . Tschaikowski. 

Concerto in E Minor. Op. 22. (First time.) . . Chopin. 

Two Hungarian Dances . . . . . . . « Brahms. 
Philharmonic Orchestra, 

Andante Spianato and Polonaise, Op.22 . . . Chopin, 


Herr Joseffy and Orchestra. 


We think it was a mistake to reverse the order of 
the two Concertos as at first announced. Chopin 
could but suffer after Beethoven; his delicate con- 
ceptions pale in presence of the “ Emperor,” just as 
one great picture puts out the light of another quite 
as fine, but not so great. Yet both were very ad- 
mirably played, and so was the Andante and Polo- 
naise of Chopin. After each the audience, crowd- 
ing the great hall, seemed to go into raptures. As 
there were no smaller pieces on the programme, he 
was most generous and even lavish of bonnes bonches 
in answer to encores as if, inexhaustible in strength 
and patience, as well as in ever fresh resources. 
After Beethoven, he gave again the left-hand pieces; 
after the Chopin Concerto, the “Nina” aria of Per- 
golese, and the Viennese dances of Schubert-Liszt ; 
and when the end of the concert found the public 
still insatiable, he came back again, smiling most 
amiably, and threw in a Nocturne of Chopin. 
And each thing seemed better than the last. — If in 
such playing as Joseffy’s, all thought of ivory and 
wood and iron vanishes entirely, so that there seems 
to be no gross material medium between the musi- 
cal conception, and the tones themselves, let us not 
forget that the Chickering instrument, which served 
him so admirably, was one of the best ever heard 
in this city, facile princeps among those of other 
makers which have figured lately in our concert 
rooms. This old firm is bringing out its very best 
in just these happy days. 

We have allowed ourselves no room to say all 
the good things that could be said of the creditable 
work done in these concerts by Mr. Listemann’s 
Orchestra, both in accompaniment, and in the va- 
rious well selected Overtures and other less familiar 
pieces. 
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MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 25. — The seventh concert of 
the “ Cecilia,”’ the third of this season, took place on 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 10, at the hall of the Amateuz 
Dramatic Club. The artists were the New York Phil- 
harmonic Club, Mr. F. Rummel, Pianist, and Mr. F. 
Remmertz, Bass. The following programme was pre- 
sented : — 

Quartet, in F, No. 9, abel wl ate ae 
Songs: a. Friihlingslied, . . . . . 
b. Friihlingslied, : 
Intermission. 
Song: Aria in “‘Ezio’’; ‘‘Nasce al bosco,” . 
Solos, Piano: a. Nocturne, in D flat, 
Op. 27, Not 2, 


. Mozart. 
Mendelssohn. 
. Rubinstein. 


Handel. 
- « Chopin. 


b. Polonaise Heroique, Op. 53, e : . Chopin 
Song: “The Storm,” ..... . Fluliah. 
Quintet, Op. 114, (‘The Trout),”  . . Schubert. 


Finer quartet playing than that of Mozart’s work 
we scarcely remember to have heard. The composi- 
tion itself is delightful, and was made doubly so by the 
rendering. Each instrument seemed to have a thor- 
ough knowledge of its part, and to perform it with 
due regard to all the others. This made the general 
effect well-nigh perfect. This quartet carried us back 
to the days when we first began to be acquainted with 
string chamber-music, when the faces of Schultze, 
Meisel, Ryan and Fries used frequently to greet us as 
they played so finely this and many another work of 
similar character. 

Tee Schubert “Trout” Quintet is, if not a very 

great work, one well-worth hearing. It has the char- 
acteristic traits of its author, and, considering its many 
beauties, it is rather remarkable that it is so seldom 
performed. In the present instance, so much of the 
work as was given was excellently done by all the 
artists. With regard to the omission of one of the 
most interesting and important movements, —the 
Adagio — we must be allowed a word. Concerts of 
this character are confessedly undertaken, or should 
be, from an educational point of view, and their pur- 
pose is, as we understand it, to present complete works 
of the masters as the principal part of their programmes. 
Especially should this be the case when, as in the pres- 
ent instance, only two works are given. We do not 
mean to say that anyone has not the right to give parts, 
—complete parts—of a work, but we do deprecate 
strongly such a course in concerts of this character and 
aim. It was hardly fair to composer or audience to 
state on the programme: ‘‘Quintet, Op 114, (The 
Trout) Schubert,”’ and then omit one of the chief move- 
ments of the work. The programme should have read, 
“ Selections from the Trout Quintet.”” We should not 
perhaps mention this, but for the fact that a similar in- 
stance presented itself in the concerts of this Society 
last season; if anything a worse mutilation of another 
work of the same composer, the cutting out bodily of 
about one third of the Finale of the D-minor Quartet, 
a procedure at that time heartily condemned by us. 
Certainly the Adagio of this Quintet is worth hearing. 
To our mind, it is equal to any other part of the work. 
The Quintet, as we have remarked, is very seldom 
heard. Why not, then, give it to us in its entirety? 
The plea of length will not suffice for two reasons. 
First, the extra time required for the omitted move- 
ment was too short to be taken into the account, under 
the circumstances ; and second, if there is insufficient 
time to give any specified work in its entirety, let one 
be chosen of such dimensions as there is time for. This 
is the only true course for such a Society to adopt. 

Mr. Rummel’s piano solos were on the whole very 
well given. If we take any exception to his interpre- 
tations it would be the misplacement of the climax in 
the Nocturne, making the decrescendo too soon, thus 
departing from Chopin’s own marking of the piece; 
and a too loud rendering of the octave passages for the 
left hand in the E-major portion of the ‘Polonaise. 
Otherwise his playing was very fine and enjoyable. 
To a hearty encore he responded with Handel’s Air 
Varie in E. 

The singing was superb. We have rarely if ever, 
heard German songs so well rendered. The artist 
seemed to catch thoroughly their spirit and to enter 
heartily upon his work. He showed his fine taste and 
sense of unity in musical impressions, by responding 
to the encore of his first two songs, with Schumann’s 
‘‘Friihlingslied.”’ Of the three Spring-Songs it is hard to 
say which is the best. Each has its own peculiar excel- 
lence. Mendelssohn’s was to us the least interesting of 
all. Between the other two we do not care to choose. 
Rubinstein’s is one of the finest, if not the finest, of 
his songs known to’us. It closes similarly to the ‘‘ Gold 
rolls here beneath me,” a touch of real genius. Han- 
del’s Aria, in his broad grand style, was very enjoya- 
ble. We aie glad to make its acquaintance and to no- 
tice how many fine selections our bass singers are 
bringing us from his works. 

The concert was equal to any that the society have 
given, and they have every encouragement to go on 
with their work,—a work which is well worthy of all 


New York, March 15.—On Monday evening we had 
a Joseffy-Liszt night, with an interesting programme, 
which included the E flat Concerto and the Hungarian 
Fantasia. The wonderful Hungarian outdid himself 
on this occasion, and the concert is to be repeated 
this (Monday) evening. The Joseffy Chamber music 
Soirée, which had been announced for Wednesday 
evening, was omitted, and two of the series will be giv- 
en this week. 

On Wednesday afternoon the fourth of Mr. Morgan’s 
enjoyable series of organ and harp recitals occurred in 
Chickering Hall, and was attended by a large and in- 
terested audience. The fifth and last recital will be 
given on Wednesday of this week. 

The fifth of Dr. Damrooch’s Symphony Concerts 


was given on Saturday evening, with the annexed pro- 
gramme :— 

Overture: Penthesilea. . . . . . . . . « Coldmark. 
2d Slavonic Rhapsody . . . « « « « Deorack, 
3d Symphony. . . ° © © © © © 0 + « « Beethoven. 
Symphonic Pocea: “Tasso.” . . . « «+ » Liszt. 


The orchestral forces were handled by Dr. Damrooch 
with rare skill and discrimination, and the result was 
a very admirable performance. ‘The only novelties 
were the Goldmark Overture and Dyorak’s Rhopsody. 
The former does not wear well, somehow ; and I was 
less pleased with it than upon the occasion of its pro- 
duction at one of the concerts of the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic Society, albeit it was conducted in a far more 
scholarly and masterly manner upon the later occasion. 
The Rhapsody has many fine bits of orchestration, and 
possesses a certain wild freedom, and even lawlessness 
that make it very attractive. There was probably a 
satisfaction (for many) in feeling that, after all 
Dvorak’s wind and fantastic harmonic progressions, 
one could sober down by the aid of Beethoven, who 
can scarcely be deemed wild. The great advantage 
about this author is that you always feel so absolutely 
certain of what you are going to get. I have noticed 
the critics frequently find this fact a most serviceable 
one. 

The Journal is of course already aware that Theo- 
dore Thomas has broken his contracts with the Cincin- 
nati people, and is now on the wing, as it were. It is 
said that Chicago wants him, but the general impres- 
sion here is that he will return to this city and take 
possession of us once more. It need scarcely be said 
that with Dr. Damrooch at the helm of the Symphony 
Society, and with Theodore in charge of both Philhar- 
monic Societies, the opportunities for American com- 
posers, or for American piano-makers, will not be 
overwhelmingly frequent. 

March 22. Unquestionably the notable event of the 
week was the concert of the Brooklin Philharmonic 
Society, which occurred on Tuesday evening, March 16, 
with the following attractive programme :— 


9th SymphonyC. ...... . Schubert. 

Concerts, Op. 10, F Major... . . . . . . Brull. 
Mr. Richard Hoffman. 

“Midsummer Night Dream ”’ music. . Mendelssohn, 

Slavonic Rhapsody. ....... . Dvorak. 


Schubert’s glorious work is always satisfying, al- 
though it is greatly to be regretted that the length of 
programme made it necessary for the chorus to omit 
all repeats, a proceeding which deprived the audience 
of almost seven hundred bars of this delicious Sym- 
phony. It was played measurably well, although the 
horas, which have so much to do, would ‘ nobble.”’ 
Mr. Hoffman has never played the Briill Concerto 
(or any other), in a more thoroughly artistic way than 
he did upon this occasion. His phrasing was admir- 
able, his technique clear and accurate, and his grace 
and ease of manner simply charming. His performance 
elicited the warmest applause and he was thrice com- 
pelled to appear and bow his agknowledgments. 

The Mendelssohn music was interpreted well, so far 
as the orchestral work is concerned; but simple 
charity demands that the critic touch but lightly upon 
the efforts of the soprano, alto and female chorus whose 
valuable assistance had been secured for the occasion; 
they did succeed in keeping time, but they persisted 
in being flut. 

Although the evening was wet, sloppy and intensely 
disagreeable, the audience was a very large one, and 
the orchestra and stage were one mass of bloom and 
foliage, as it always is in these charming entertain- 
ments. It must be remembered that the Brooklyn 
Society is in the hands of cultivated and refined Amer- 
icans, and that explains the matter. 

Mr. and Miss Morgan’s very attractive series of 
Organ and Harp Matinées (or Recitals) terminated with 
the fifth and last on Wednesday, March 17. 

The programme was an interesting one; a large 
audience evinced appreciation of the artists’ efforts by 





the labor and attention they can give to it. A. G. L 


every indication of approval. During the afternoon 


Mr. Morgan made a little speech, and in the course of 
his well chosen remarks he held out the hope that next 
season the Recitals would be resumed. It is to be 
wished that such may be the case, for it is rarely thata 
more delightful series of musical entertainments has 
been given in our city. 

Joseffy’s series of chamber music Concerts seem to 
have come to an untimely end, by reason of the pian- 
ist’s indisposition. They were advertised for Wednes- 
day evenings, March 3, 10, 17, 31; but only one has 
ever been given and so many dates have been at dif- 
ferent times substituted for the original one that no 
one now seems able to understand the matter at all‘ 
whether this confusion means illness (as alleged,) or a 
second difficulty between Mr. Joseffy and his managers 
is a problem which time will doubtless solve. . 
ArRGus. 

BaLtmorE, March 21.—The following were the 
programmes of concerts given since my last, at the 
Peabody Institute. 

Fifteenth Students’ Concert, March 6: 

Piano Trio. 

B flat Major. Work 10. For piano, 

violin and violoncello. Miss Mabel La- 

tham, (student of the Conservatory, 

seventh year) Messrs. Fincke, and 

Jungnickel. . . . . . +... . Emil Hartmann. 
Songs, with Piano. 

O, Sunny Beam.— Drinking Song— 

Mr. H. Glass, (student of the Conserva- 


tory, first year.). . . . +. +... . Schumann. 
Air from Elijah. 

Mr. Wm. Byrn, (student of the Conser- 

vatory, third year.). . . Mendelssohn. 


Novelets, A Minor. Work 29. For piano, 
violin, and violoncello.— Miss Sarah 
Schoenberg, (student of the Conserva- 
tory, sixth year), Messrs. Fincke and 
JumgMeNGE., 6 ct te eH 

Fourth Symphony Concert, March 13 : 

Symphony, C minor, No.5. . 2... ww 

Compositions for Piano. 

Nocturne G Minor. Work 37. No. 1.— 
Cradle Song D flat Major, Work 57.— 
Rondo E flat Major. Work 16.— 

Mme. Julia Rivé-King. . . ...... 

Songs with Piano. 

I Love Thee.—In the Woods.—Good 
po Ne ee ee ee ee 

Slumber Song. 

Miss Fannie Kellogg. . a, ea ee 

The Roman Carnival. Concert Overture. 
Work9. . ..... =... =. =. Hector Berlioz. 

March 17, at Washington, under the auspices of the 

Athenzum Club, of that city : 

Fourth Norse Suite. 

D Major. Work 25. Composed in Bal- 
timore, 1876-1877. On the Ocean.—In 
the Style of a Folk-song.—Mermaids’ 
Dance.—Love Song.—Toward the Shore 
Asger Hamerik. 

Andante and Rondo from the Violin Con- 
certo. Transcribed for the piano by 
Mme. Rivé-King.— Mme. Julia Rivé- 


Gade. 


- Beethoven. 


- Chopin. 


Edvard Greig. 


R. Wagner. 


Mendelssohn. 


Te cg cs Sa ee 6 4 
Raid of the Vikings. 

Overture to a Norse drama. Work 25. 

Composed 1878. . . ..... Emil Hartmann. 
Hungarian Rhapsody. 

C sharp Minor. No. 2. 

Mme. Julia Rivé-King. . . ....... Liszt. 
Leonora Overture. C Major. No.3... . . Beethoven. 

March 20, at the Peabody Institute (Fifth Symphony 

Concert) Mr. Hamerik’s Fourth Norse Suite was re- 
peated and was received with much enthusiasm. It 
was quite natural for the director to take particular 
pains in rehearsing his own composition, which was 
superbly played by the orchestra. The work is char- 
acterized by luxurious melody, as in the Love Song, 
and by rich and powerful instrumentation and telling 
effects throughout. 
Appropriate and very pleasing use is occasionally 
made of two harps in the second, third and fourth 
movements. 
Beside the Suite, Beethoven’s Leonora Overture No. 
3°’was performed, and Mr. Franz Remmertz sang the 
seven enchanting Schéne Miillerin songs: ‘‘ Wohin,” 
‘*Am Feierabend,” ‘‘ Der Neugierige,”’ “ Ungeduld,” 
“Der Miiller und der Bach,” “Die bése Farbe,” 
“Trockne Blumen.” 
It cannot but be said that in several of the songs, Mr. 
Remmertz with his rich voice was highly effective, but 
for the most part the proper spirit was wanting. What 
success he achieved was due almost entirely to the 
splendid telling calibre of his magnificent voice, but 
is there not something more required in songs like 
these ? Mr. Remmertz’s forte is evidently Oratorio 
music, for which his heavy voice and style are best 
suited. 
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MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 20.—The Musical So- 
ciety, Eugene Luening, Director, gave its 269th concert 
last evening. The following was the programme : 

1. Wintersong. . . .. . « « 2 « © « Wz Teckirch. 
Male Chorus. 
Piano Solo—Ballad, A flat. ..... 
Miss Bertha Burge. 
Pagen Aria from the “‘ Huguenots” . . 
Miss Jennie Jerzykiewicz. 
Aria from Orpheus. . .... + 
Miss Bella Fink. 
a. Lerchenbaum. ..... 6 + 
6. The Fisher. . . . . 2. 2 © © « 
Mixed Chorus. 
The Bird. . ...... +... . HM. Luttemann. 
Piano Solo and Male Chorus, 
Piano Solo. 
a. Study. ..... 
b. Vogelals Prophet. . . os oS 
ec. Valse, E Minor. ...... 
Miss Bertha Burge. 
Be Paling ey. © i tt et 
b. Beware. . 


C. Reinecke. 
» Meyerbeer. 


o «2 © « Gluck. 
. M. Hauptmann, 
. Arno Kleffel. 


oe .  « & + 2 + OO, 
. - Schumann, 
o « « « Chopin. 
. C. Loewe. 
chee BOS « + 
Mixed Chorus. 
a. Cradlesong. . . . .....- . + « J. Brahms. 
b. Inthe Forest. . . .. . . M. Hartmann. 
Miss Jennie Jerzykiewicz. 
SMe « we es twee ts 
b. Soldiers Song. . 


» * «+ 


. C.F. Fischer. 
bse rie ae oo « FF, Liszt. 
Male Chorus. 

The chorus work was good, on the whole, though 
there were occasional slips in time. The shading and 
intonation were good. Miss Burge is a well schooled 
and musicianly pianist, and gave much satisfaction. 
Miss Jerzykiewicz’s selections were well adapted to 
her voice, so that her fine training showed for all it 
was worth. Miss Fink is a young girl with a plunome- 
nal contralto voice. Her singing shows marked 
improvement under Mr. Luening’s tuition. Mr. L. 
is doing admirable work both as teacher and con- 
ductor ' JCF. 


— 


Our space is exhausted, and there yet remain for 
notice numerous important Concerts of this memo- 
rable and crowded period. The very interesting one 
by Mr. Authur Foote; the still lengthening series of 
Mr. Perabo’s recitals, rich in good things and in their 
bewildering array of new piano quartets, trios, etc. ; 
the Concerts of the vocal Clubs, the Apollo and the 
Boylston, — of all these, and more, our notice is re- 
luctantly postponed. 


—_»—_—_ 


LOCAL NOTES. 


The Harvard Symphony Concerts season, the fif- 
teenth, was concluded this week, with the great Schu- 
bert Symphony, Beethoven’s Overture in C, Op. 124, 
a new and brilliant Piano Concerto by Von Bronsart, 
played by Mr. Lang, and vocal solos by Miss Fannie 
Louise Barnes. 

—Next in order comes the Handel and Haydn Socie- 
ty Easter Oratorio, Israel in Egypt, to-morrow evening. 
The soloists are Mrs. H. M. Smith, Mrs. F. P. Whit- 
ney, Mrs. Frank Kinsley, Messrs. W. C. Tower, J. F. 
Winch and M. W. Whitney. 

The fifth triennial festival of the Society will be 
held at the Music Hall in May. Seven concerts will be 
given, at which the following works will be performed : 
—May 4, evening, St. Paul, Mendelssohn; May 5, 
evening, The Last Judgment, Spohr; Stabat Mater, 
Rossini ; May 6, afternoon, Ninth [choral] Symphony, 
Beethoven, 43d Psalm, Judge me, O God! Mendels- 
sohn; May 6, evening, Manzoni Requiem, Verdi; 
May 7, evening, Spring and Summer, from The Sea- 
sons, Haydn ; The Deluge, Saint Saéns ; May 8, after- 
noon, a miscellaneous concert, including Utrecht Jubi- 
late, by Handel ; May 9, evening, Solomon, Handel. 
The following vocalists will appear, Miss Emma C. 
Thursby, Miss Annie Cary, Miss Emily Winant ; 
Italo Campanini, C. R. Adams, W. H. Fessenden, W. 
Courtnay, M. W. Whitney, J. F. Winch, G. W. Dud- 
ley. Orchestra of seventy, including the best Boston 
players, under Listemann. B. J. Lang will be the or- 
ganist, and Carl Zerrabn, conductor. Season tickets at 
$12. each, will be for sale on Monday, March 29, at 
Music Hall. Holders of Season tickets for the winter’s 
course of oratorios may secure their present seats be- 
fore that date. Orders for season tickets may be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Peck, at Music Hall, or to A. P. Browne, 
secretary, Postoftice box 2594. 

—It is rumored that Mr. J. K. Paine’s brilliant and 
masterly ‘‘ Spring’’ Symphony is to be performed at 
one of the concerts of the Handel and Haydn May Fes- 
tival. _ We trust that this may be so. The Society will 
show good taste, judgment, and appreciation by af- 


fording the musical public another opportunity of 
hearing this beautiful work.—Gazette. 

—The Sanders Theatre Concerts have resulted in 
some pecuniary loss. To make this good, a concert of 
a somewhat miscellaneous, yet artistic character, will 
be given there next ‘Tuesday evening, for which 
Messrs. Ole Bull, Listemann, Geo. L. Osgood, Arthur 
Foote, Warren A. Locke and others, have volunteered 
their aid. 

—That conscientious and accomplished artist, Mrs. 
L. 8. Frohock, will give a Matinée at Wesleyan Hall, 
at 3 Pp. M., next Tuesday, with the assistance of Messrs. 
Listemann and Fries. Selections from Bach, Beet- 
hoven, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Saint Saéns. 

—On the 15th of April, Berlioz’s La Damnation de 
Faust will be brought out for the first time in Boston, 
at the Music Hall, under the direction of Mr. B. J. Lang. 
The chorus rehearsals are making satisfactory prog- 
ress. There is a carefully selected chorus of 200 voices, 
all pledged to punctual attendance at every rehearsal ; 
the orchestra will be the best and most complete that 
Boston can supply ; and the solos are distributed as 
follows :— Marguerite, Mrs. E. Humphrey Allen ; 
Faust, Mr. W. J. Winch ; Mephistopheles, Mr. Clar- 
ence E. Hay ; Brander, Mr. Sebastian B. Schlesinger. 
No musical event_of the season is more eagerly looked 
forward to. 

—The Cecelia, at its next concert, April 12, will 
give Schumann’s music to Byron’s Manfred, with 
readings of a portion of the tragedy by Mr. Howard M. 
Ticknor. 

—A concert will be given in Mechanic’s Hall on the 
afternoon of April 12, by Mr. John Orth, assisted by 
Mr. George L. Osgood and Mr. Gustav Dannreuther. 

—Besides the Faust of Berlioz, Mr. B. J. Lang will 
give two concerts, on the Ist and 22d of April, at Me- 
chanic’s Hall. In the first, a Bach Concerto for four 
pianos will be played for the first time in public here. 

— The fifth Euterpe concert, originally announced for 
April 14, has been postponed. The date has not yet 
been settled upon. The Beethoven Quintet Club will 
play. A concert will also be given in May, of which 
further particulars will be duly made known. 

— Mr. Peck’s benefit concert, to be given in Music 
Hall, April 14, will be an attractive entertainment. 
For vocalists there will be Miss Gertrude Franklyn 
and Miss Emily Winant. There will also be piano 
solos by Mr. Joseffy, and a large orchestra will take 
part under the direction of Mr. Theodore Thomas, 


Euterpe. — We had to forego the temptation of 
the fourth concert (March 10), the more reluctantly 
that it offered the fine contrast of two such Quar- 
tets as the Op. 132 in A minor, of Beethoven, and 
the more clear and readily appreciable Op. 44, No. 
1, in D, by Mendelssohn. The former had been 
played here three times (in 1865 and 1873) by the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club, and, so far as we re- 
member, with pretty general acceptance. Yet now 
we read such criticisms as these upon it : — 

“Probably it would not have been thought worthy 
the attention of the Euterpe had not the name of Beet- 
hoven been associated with it. As the great composer 
was in all probability afflicted with total deafness at 
the time it was written, he never could have heard it 
performed. The opening movements are rendered 
fairly tedious by the extravagant attention that has 
been paid to thematic development, and throughout the 
musical ideas advanced are vague and mysterious, the 
most beautiful of the melodies being obscured by a 
strictly polyphonic and for the most part uninteresting 
treatment.” 

‘‘Beethoven’s work, which is rarely heard, is an ab- 
struse, elaborate, diffuse, and vague composition. Like 
nearly all of Beethoven’s later writings, repeated hear- 
ings and close study of the quartet are necessary be- 
fore one can even acquire a knowledge of the construc- 
tion of the work, and admiration is then excited more 
for the ingenuity displayed in the treatment of the 
themes, than for the beauty of those themes.”’ 

We are tempted, if only for the sake of showing 
how different an impression the work has produced 
upon some minds, to reproduce here a part of what 
we wrote about it in Nov. 1873. If it gets no jus- 
tice now, let it appear that it was once in some hum- 
ble degree appreciated : — 

‘“We hardly dare to say more of it now than we did 
in 1865, and that is all expressed in two words: wonder 
and delight. We had never known so great a work on 
first hearing so to to take hold of a whole audience. It 
was followed with breathless interest, every movement 








heartily applauded, reaching a fine climax of excite- 
ment at the end of the very impassioned Finale. It 
should have been heard since, season after season; in- 
deed it is one of those works which, to be fully under- 
stood, and more and more enjoyed and inwardly pos- 
sessed, might well be listened to as often as once a 
week throughout a season. Its beauty and its senti- 
ment are inexhaustible. Beethoven composed it after 
a severe and painful illness, and in its successive 

movements gave expression to the various alternating. 
moods of fever, convalescence, gratitude and joy. The 

first movement is a fitful, restless and imaginative Al- 
legro, springing from a slow, deep musing introduction 

of a few bars of rich, strange harmony, in which the 
instruments appear to yearn and strain toxeach above 

their sphere, the tenor and the bass soaring above the 

violins at times. The whole is strangely beautiful, the 
sickness of a great mind; clear, consistent, musical 
throughout; hope and faith and courage never lost. 
The second movement (Allegro ma non tanto) in the 
3-4 Scherzo measure, is not a Scherzo in spirit, but does 
express the awakening of a new hope; the heavy palsy- 
ing hand is lifted, and we seem to move once more and 
with a measured content. Then comes the Adagio — 
molto Adagio it begins — over which he has inscribed 
the title: Canzona di ringraziamento, in modo Lidico 
offerta alla divinita da un guarito, that is: ‘‘Song of 
thanksgiving, in the Lydian mode, offered to the Deity 
by one recovering from sickness.” The Lydian is that 
one of the old Church modes which makes our diatonic 
major scale of C begin with F; in other words it is,our 
key of F major with a B natural always in the place of 
B flat. This gives_a peculiar church-like flavor to the 
harmony, and as Beethoven here handles it the expres- 
sion is religious and sublime. But presently this broad 
4-4 measure gives place to and alternates with an An- 
dante, 3-8 in D major, as the convalescent feels within 
him a new force (‘‘ Sentendo nuova forza’). This is 
marvellously beautiful and full of delicate and subtle 
fancies: genius feels ‘‘the vision and the faculty di- 

vine’’ returning. And there is the deepest tenderness 

and loveliness in the lingering, fond variation of the 

Adagio where it comes back to close the movement 
(‘con intimissimo sentimento’’). A most spirited and 
reassuring march (Allegro Marcia assai vivace) in A 

major, heralds the Finale, —a wonderful piece of elo- 

quent impassioned recitative forming the transition to 

the still more impassioned and exciting last Allegro. 

Yet in all this there is nothing morbid; it is the con- 

quering spirit looking down over its assent of suffering 

and trial and celebrating the divine secret learned in 

infirmity and pain. If ever for a moment the strain 

sickens, it is but the text and foil to instant glorious re- 
covery. Wonderfully clear, too, is all this complex, 

subtle, ever varied musical discourse, or rather self- 

communion. 

——-> -—— 

NEw York. — What promised to be a most impor- 
tant event of the season, the performance under Dr. 
Damrosch, of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion Music, 
seems to have fallen rather short of expectation. It 
needs our Boston Music Hall to display the forces for 
so great a work to good advantage. But little more 
than half of the work was given. Here the whole re- 
quired two concerts on one day (Good Friday). 

The separation of the orchestra into two distinct di- 
visions, being necessary by the conveniences of St. 
George’s Church, where the performance took place, 
seriously marred its success. The solos were taken by 
Mrs. Granger Dow (soprano), Miss Mathilde Phillipps, 
(alto), Mr. William J. Winch (tenor), Mr. John F. Winch 
and Mr. George E. Aiken (bassos). 


Cincinnati. — The serious division between Theo- 
dore Thomas, and Mr. George Ward Nichols and his 
associates of the Board of Directors of the College of 
Music, resulting in the resignation of Mr. Thomas, and 
his return to New York, has been pretty thoroughly 
ventilated in all the uewspapers throughout the land. 
We have no desire to enter into the merits of the con- 
troversy, but can easily presume that each party, from 
its own point of view, is in the right, and that it has all 
resulted for the best. At all events we can congratulate 
the founders and directors of the College, that they 
feel so strong in means and confidence for going on as 
well as ever, if not better, in spite of the secession of 
the great orchestral leader, whom New York of course 
is only too glad to be able to call her own again. The 
Directors of the College have issued a very cheerful, 
reassuring circular, by which it appears that the entire 
Faculty of thirty-one professors and teachers retain 
their places, and that the institution is to be divided 
into two departments—an Academic Department, and a 
General Music School. We hope to find room for the 
full statement in another number. 








